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COMING 


| OCTOBER 22 
| CLASSICAL SECTION, INDIANA TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

| Play, Amore Patriae, directed by Miss Narcie Pollett, 

i Thomas Carr High School, Indianapolis 

| Lecture, Patriotism in Antiquity, Professor James 
| Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh 


Indianapolis 


OCTOBER 29-31 Wayne Hotel, Hamilton 
OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
President: Professor Frank H. Cowles, College of 
Wooster 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Hennes, Xavier 
University; Miss Jean Stoner, Laurel School, Cleve- 
land 

Secretary: Professor John N. Hough, Ohio State 
University 

PROGRAM 


Thursday 2:30 P.M. Oxford College Auditorium, 
Oxford 
President Frank H. Cowles, presiding 
Papers: Professor Kenneth M. Abbott, Ohio State 
University; Rev. A. M. Zamiara, Milford Novi- 
tiate; Dr- Alice Catherine Ferguson, Ashland Col- 
lege; Professor Frank R. Kramer, Heidelberg Col- 
lege 
Tour of the Oxford campuses 
Thursday 8 P.M. Benton Hall, Miami University 
q Concert by Western College and Miami University 
musical organizations 
Friday 9:15 A.M. Wayne Hotel, Hamilton 
Professor J. Merle Rife, Muskingum College, pre- 
siding 
Papers: Miss Margaret Wright, Wilbur Wright 
High School, Dayton; Dr. Edwin L. Findley, Fenn 
College; Mr. Howard H. Dowlin, University 
School, Cincinnati; Professor LeRoy A. Campbell, 
Hiram College 


ABTRACTIONS 


Friday 2 P.M. Wayne Hotel, Hamilton 
Professor D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, pre- 
siding 
Papers: Miss Betty Helen Burt, High School, Girard; 
Professor Arthur M. Young, University of Akron; 


Professor Jeremy Ingalls, Western College 


Friday 3:30 P.M. Wayne Hotel, Hamilton 
Conference Groups 
Secondary, Miss Jean Stoner, 
land, presiding 

Participants: Miss Agnes M- Burgess, Central High 
School, Euclid; Mr. Chester A. Burns, St. Ignatius 
High School, Cleveland; Miss Clara Fink, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati 

College and University, Rev. 
Xavier University, presiding 

Participants: Professor F. Stuart Crawford, Miami 
University; Professor L. R. Dean, Denison Uni- 
versity; Professor Paul R. Murphy, Mount Union 
College 


Friday 6:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting, Wayne Hotel 

Speakers: Hon. Leo J. Walsh, Mayor of Hamilton; 
Mr. C. W. White, Superintendent of Hamilton 
Schools; Mrs. Alexander Thompson, President, 
Western College; President Alfred H. Upham, 
Miami University; President Frank H. Cowles; 
Professor Joseph Remenyi, Cleveland College 

Saturday g:15 A.M. 

Miss Mary K. Brokaw, Ohio University presiding 

Papers: Mauss Mildred Fisher, High School, Jackson; 
Miss Anita Strauch, Johnny Appleseed Junior 
High School, Mansfield; Miss Grace Griffith, High 


School, Lancaster 


Cleve- 


Laurel School, 


William R. Hennes, 


Local Committee in Charge: Professor Frank L. Clark, 
Dr. Narka Nelson, Miss Annabel E. Cathcart, 
Professor F. Stuart Crawford, Miss Clara E. Ram- 
sey, Mrs. Jean Druhot, Professor Henry C. Mont- 


gomery, chairman 
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THE MYTH OF THE PHALANX-SCRIMMAGE 


It has long been a generally accepted belief. among 
students of Greek history and antiquities that the main 
function of the Greek phalanx in the classical period 

was that of pushing, by physical force, its opponent 
from the field. In the process—not entirely accidentally 
—wounds mortal and non-mortal were sustained by the 
members of the opposing forces. This was perhaps in- 
evitable in view of the great number of lethal weapons 
which was employed and somewhat recklessly brand- 
ished. And when one of the phalanxes had been 
pushed from off the designated area of the battlefield, 
It must needs request permission to take up its dead. 
The successful pushers, meanwhile, gathered up their 
own fellows who had fallen and erected a trophy. 


The case has recently been well expressed by the late 
Professor W. J. Woodhouse: “A conflict of hoplites 
was, in the main, a matter of brawn, of shock of the 
mass developed instantaneously as a steady thrust with 
the whole weight of the file behind it—a literal shoving 
of the enemy off the ground on which he stood.” This 

was iN 1933. ‘As came as the Napoleonic era a similar 
judgment was expressed by W. Mitford (History of 
Greece 1784-1810). Innumerable repetitions of the 
fundamental idea have occurred in the interval of 
nearly a century and a half. The date and circum- 
stances of its birth may not be destitute of significance. 
The armies of Europe were at the time abandoning 
hand-to-hand fighting for a conflict in which musket 
and cannon played a leading part. A. theory of warfare 
that arises in a noteworthy period of armed strife As 
usually destined to enjoy a long life. The era of 1 
origin stamps it with the professional and, ls Tag 
authoritative seal. 


In England, where the accepted theory of phalanx- 
fighting seems to have arisen, there 1s, I ‘think, a more 
or less clear mental association between the workings 
of the phalanx and of the Rugby football scrimmage. 
In this sport, the ball when held does not remain, as 
in the American game, the “property” of the side 
holding, but falls instead into a state of neutrality. 
Before the ball is put into play, the forwards (seven, 
sometimes eight, in number) form a compact three- 
rank wedge, heads down and arms ughtly embracing 
the shoulders nearest. The wedges then push hard 
against each other while the ball is rolled in beneath 
their feet by a quarterback. The side exercising the 
more powerful thrust is likely to win immediate pos- 
session of the ball. 


An analysis of the phalanx-scrimmage might be ex- 
pressed in terms somewhat as follows: The hostile 
armies advance to meet each other in formation that is 
normally eight men deep. The hoplites are all similarly 
equipped with the protection of helmet, shield, corslet 


and greaves; with, for offensive weapons, sword and 
spear. When the sides make contact, the front-rank 
opponents come almost, but not quite, into physical 
touch with one another. As shield presses against shield, 
their bodies are not more than a foot or two apart. 
Each member of the file pushes against the man in 
front of him. By virtue of this rear-to-front pressure, 
the battleline of either side becomes compressed to a 
thickness of not above 15 or 20 feet, and the front- liners 
are subjected to a degree of squeezing that ‘is distress- 
ing to contemplate. Though the men of the rear ranks 
are similarly equipped with those of the front, their 
weapons are valueless; there is no opportunity for their 
use. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any sort of 
play with spear or sword when the combatants are bent 
forward, heads down, and pushing for dear life. Still 
the process of shoving goes on till one or the other 
army is pushed “from the field”—whatever that may 
mean. Thereupon i it requests a truce for the recovery of 
its dead; for dead there are, sometimes hundreds of 
them, despite the seemingly harmless nature of the en- 
gagement. 

The realist might suggest several obvious short-cuts 
to victory: (1) Let one side bear back suddenly. The 
opposing front-rankers would fall on their faces; those 
behind them would stumble over them, and they 
could be cut to pieces before they could regain their 
feet. (2) Light-armed forces, sent round the flank, 
could decimate the enemy while engaged in the game 
of shoving. There are other possibilities as well, but we 
hear of none of them in history. 


The traditional belief is sadly at fault somewhere. 
The machine breaks down when put to the first test. 
Moreover, we have the clear evidence of the Attic vase- 
paintings where innumerable battle scenes are por- 
trayed without an example of “compact order, shield 
against shield.” 


On what was the belief founded? On very little, it 
appears, but three literary references: (1) Thucydides 
(1.6.70) in his account of the battle near the Olympei- 
um says: “The Argives at first pushed back the left 
wing of thie Syracusans.” But the expression ‘push back’ 
and its equivalent i in many languages are common mili- 
tary parlance, and in latter days it is sometimes used of 
foes who never so much as sight one another. (2) Ac- 
cording to one account of the battle of Leuctra, when 
the Theban phalanx, 50 men deep, struck the Spartan 
line of twelve, the issue was in doubt tll Epaminondas 
cried to his men: “Oblige me with one step more, and 
we shall have the victory.” They obeyed, and the 
Spartan line yielded. Nothing of this is said, however, 
by the respectable authors Xenophon (Hell. 6.4.3-15), 
Diodorus (15.53-6), Plutarch (Pelop. 20-3), and 
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Pausanias (9.13.2-10). It is in the child-minded chatter- 
box Polyaenus (2.3.4) that the story occurs. Truly the 
Spartans of 371 B.c. must have been veritable supermen 
to have stood for a moment under odds of four to one. 
(3) Thucydides’ account of the battle of Delium (4. 96) 
is regarded as the ulitmate proof. “The center,” he 
says, “was in mighty conflict, with pushing of shields 

-but the right wing, where the Thebans were, was 
too strong for the Athenians, and pushing them back 
little by little followed them.” We may dismiss the 
latter part, for the presence of the word émrnxoAovOovy 
makes it dear that the process of shoving is not here 
in question. The crux of the matter lies in the expres- 
sion obicpo doridov. If the author had taken thought 
to add wpds domiSas roAeuiwy, the picture would be 
immediately clarified. But the road to obscurity be- 
gins in brevity here as usually, and we are left with 
such choices as (i) what the usual interpretation im- 
plies, (ii) shield pushing against shield of fellow- 
soldier so as to form a solid front, (iii) confusion of 


ranks. And there may be other possibilities. 


Thus the supposed evidence of literature proves on 
examination to be valueless. What then was the func- 
tion of the rear ranks, and what was the merit of the 
25-rank formation of Delium, the 50-rank of Leuctra? 


The answer that common sense dictates is that the 
primary function of the rear ranks was that of pro- 


viding reserves; the secondary was to prevent a break 
through at any point by the enemy. With the deep 
Scien of 2 25, or upwards, an abundance of reserves 
was available in a stage of warfare that had not yet 
done more than play with the idea of a mobile body 
of reserves. 

The true picture seems to be this: advancing to the 
conflict, each front-line man sought out the warrior 
over against him and at once engaged him in combat. 
In the broiling Greek sun, the combatants, wearing 
moderately heavy armor and exerting every effort to 
kill or disable the foc, must have been close to ex- 
haustion at the end of five minutes of fighting. A polo 
pony is relieved after a 7/2 minute chukker; a boxer 
rests after three minutes’ activity; a football player is in 
action five seconds, then rests for a hundred. So the 
warrior has soon to drop to the rear and be replaced by 
a relief. Also the wounded and dead can be replaced 
only from the rear ranks. With the great body of 
reserves involved in the Theban phalanx, a stream of 
men, fresh and unimpaired in strength, could be poured 
to the front every minute to take the place of those 
whose energies were beginning to flag. At Leuctra it 
was a case of a team of twelve playing one with three 
complete teams of substitutes in reserve. 

A. D. Fraser 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





REVIEWS 


Jesus in the Light of History. 
STEAD. XIV, 317 pages, 3 maps. 


York 1942 $2-75 


“Must Jesus always be to us a dimly recognizable 
figure, seen vaguely through wavering clouds of doubt?” 
Professor Olmstead thinks not, and in this new study 
(written originally as chapters in a projected history of 
the Near East from Cyrus to Muhammad, and forming 
the substance of the author’s Haskell Lectures delivered 
to the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 1940) 
he attempts the portrayal of what he considers to be 
the historical Jesus. “Who was Jesus of Nazareth? 
When did he live? Where was his home? What was 
his environment? How did he act? What did he teach? 
Why did he die?” These are the questions which Olm- 
stead sets out to answer. “At long last,” he claims, 
“Jesus makes his own appearance in the full light ot 
history.” 

According to this latest portrayal Jesus was born in 
Nazareth around 20 B.c., the firstborn son of Joseph 
and Mary. Upon Joseph’s death Jesus succeeded to his 
father’s trade, serving as the village joiner until he was 
almost fifty years of age. Late in the year 28 A.D. re- 
ports concerning the preaching of John the Baptist 


By A. T. O_m- 


Scribner’s, New 


reached Nazareth. Interested by what he heard, Jesus 
sought out John and was baptized by him about 
Pracentiver 1 of that year. With the baptism came the 
awareness that he too, like John, “had been summoned 
to carry on God's work,” although neither then nor 
at any time did Jesus experience within himself any 


traces of Messianic consciousness. 


The opening of Jesus’ ministry was marked by his 
teaching in the synagogue in Nazareth a few days later 
(December 18, 28 a.v.). This date Olmstead regards 
as definitely established on the basis of the triennial 
cycle of scripture readings employed in the synagogue. 
The passage read by Je sus was that set for the 62nd 
Sabbath of the cycle which commenced on the first 
Sabbath following the termination of the Feast of 
Tabernacles on October 13, 27 AD. Rejected by his 
townsfolk, Jesus went about in Galilee Scabies and 
ministering to the sick. The Passover of 29 a.p. (April 
18) found him in Jerusalem, where he drew to himself 
the favor of the pilgrims and the wrath of the high- 
priestly group by “cleansing” the te mple area. 


There followed a period of attempted withdrawal 
from the public eye. Danger threatened from two 
quarters, from the high- priests in Jerusalem and from 
Herod Antipas, who saw in Jesus a prophet and popular 
leader even more to be feared than John the Baptist. 
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Realizing that his days were numbered, Jesus made the 
most of the time at his disposal by training a band of 
disciples and engaging actively in preaching and heal- 
ing. In his preaching he emphasized the loving nature 
of Gad and the spiritual nature of the Kingdom. In 
addition, for some obscure reason, he deliberately sought 
to revise the popular views on Sabbath observance, and 
in so doing aroused a storm of opposition. Thoroughly 
Semitic in its content the teaching of Jesus reveals not 
the slightest touch of Hellenism. 

In October and December, 29 A.D., Jesus was again in 
Jerusalem. The opposition of the religious leaders in- 
creased against him, for they feared that the Romans 
would suspect a popular uprising in the making and 
would take action against both their nation and the 
temple, the latter their means of livelihood. Jesus him- 
self was innocent of Messianic designs, yet to avoid 
arrest he withdrew into the desert. 

At the following Passover season he returned to Jeru- 
salem once more, entering the city on April 2, 30 A.D. 
The pilgrims greeted him with shouts of “Hosanna” 
and “King.” Though Jesus had given no encouragement 
to this miessianic p RI I his doom was sealed. 
Within a week (Friday, April 7) Jesus was nailed to 
the cross, the victim of priestly jealousy and hatred 
which knew how to put the suspicion of political i insur- 
rection to good account. His ministry had covered ex- 
actly 475 days. 

On April g came the discovery of the empty tomb 
and the first of the resurrection appearances. For these 
appearances we have the testimony of convinced eye- 
witnesses. If the evidence is rejected it will be on psycho- 
logical, not historical grounds. 

‘Sucks ; is the picture af one who was regarded by him- 
self and by most of his contemporaries as a prophet. 

“Far indeed was the Christ of orthodox theology from 
the Carpenter of Nazareth.” How many of Olmstead’s 
readers will accept his portrayal? 

Much emphasized are the bonds which united Jesus 
to the Pharisees. Gospel passages which link the Phari- 
sees with the Scribes and Sadducees as being hostile to 
Jesus or objects of his biting criticim are to be suspected 
of interpolation. 

Some basic assumptions of the author are: (1) The 
narrative portions of John were written before 4o A-D. 
They are “fully trustworthy” and are more reliable than 
the Synoptic accounts. (2) The “original Gospels” 
were written in Aramaic. (3) In the Avatniie Targums, 
freed from later insertions, we have the Bible which 
Jesus used. 

The principal value of this study hes in the possible 
contribution it may make to the solution of the highly 
complicated chronological problems offered by the New 
Testament. W eer Olmstead’s dates will stand de- 
pends upon the validity of the table compiled by two of 
his former students who have sought to effect a cor- 


relation of the Babylonian nineteen-year cycles with 
the Julian calendar, utilizing material from astronomical 
sources and Babylonian tablets. 

One date calls for special comment. Olmstead, with- 
out explanation, assigns the Apostolic Council to the 
year 43 A.D. (vs. the traditional date, c. 50). So early 
a date, though difficult to harmonize with the “four- 
teen years” of Galatians 2.1, accords well with what this 
reviewer believes to be the solution of one of the central 
problems of the Pauline chronology, namely that the 
First Missionary Journey and the Apostolic Council 
preceded the so-called Famine Visit (now established by 
K. Gapp around 46-7), and the Epistle to the Galatians 
was written in the interval. Thus would be explained 
Paul’s failure in Galatians to mention the Famine Visit. 
The enigmatic, yet certainly original reading in Acts 
12.25 (“returned to Jerusalem”) would likewise appear 
in a new light, confirming the suspicion that in Acts 
11-5 the sequence of events is not strictly chronological. 


Epmunp H. Kase, Jr. 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


What Democracy Meant to the Greeks. By 
Wacter R. AGarp. xii, 278 pages. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1942 $3 


It is fortunate, particularly in days such as these, that 
the task of explaining to the lay public what democracy 
meant to the ancient Greeks has fallen to a sound 
scholar and not to some incompetent popularizer. Mr. 

Agard has emerged successfully from his ivory cellar, 


as yf MacLeish would wish. 


Agard writes in general terms, easily and pleasantly. 
After a preliminary examination of the meaning of 
democracy, he discusses the early striving for self- 
government and its culmination in the Athenian Em- 
pire. It seems to me that he succeeds unusually well 
in giving unity to his theme. Art and literature are not 
set off in water-tight compartments, but are a part of 
man’s struggle for justice and security. Nor does Agard 
blink the ugly side of ancient life—the influence of 
wealth, the rise of demagogues and the excesses of the 
masses. 

It would be unfair to argue about details in this 
frankly popular book, but I think the author has missed 
a good story in Solon. Solon’s chief claim to greatness, 
I believe, lies in his attack on birth as a criterion for 
citizenship, a refreshing corrective in these days of 
nationalism. His motive, no doubt, was the economic 
well-being of Athens, but in order to bring this about 
he had to offer citizenship to the artists and artisans of 
Ionia. Their products, shapely and beautiful jars for oil 
and later on manufactured articles, were to pay for the 
wheat from the Black Sea. Since Corinthian, rather 
than Athenian, ships carried on the trade, the Athenian 
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struggle for Salamis must be construed as an attempt 
to establish a safe route to Corinth, far from Aeginetan 
interference. The shift to the lighter, Euboic standard 
was part of the same effort to foster closer relationships 
with Corinth, though it also made it easier to pay off 


debts. 


Agard’s account of Cleisthenes 1 
rect and once again misses a che story. As the spir- 
itual descendant of Solon, Cleisthenes established that 
residence in a deme, rather than kinship and religion, 
should determine membership in a tribe, and set to 
work to insure that the city masses obtained their fair 
share in government; both men, I believe, foresaw that 
the greatness of Attica lay with the Sheral, urban popu- 
lation. It may be true, on the surface at least, that 
“Cleisthenes worked out a scheme of geographical dis- 
tribution which cut across the former divisions, and 
formed new units each one of which included repre- 
sentatives from all of the former class groups of small 
and large landholders, business men and craftsmen, and 
workers on the coast. Thus by a shrewd administrative 
device people of different classes and conditions were 
forced to act in common.” In at least several tribes, 
however, one trittys was assigned to the city, an ar- 
rangement that permitted the closely knit city element 
to dominate tribe and assembly. And since a tribe's 
fifty councillors were distributed among the demes 
according to the size of the population (the first im- 
portant instance, incidentally, of proportional repre- 
sentation in European history), it is clear that with a 
growing city population the city deme or demes in a 
tribe would count for more and more in the council. 


sl believe, incor- 


Mr. Agard, as might be expected, is a firm, and at 
times an “eloquent, believer in democracy. He has en- 
riched his book with numerous delightful translations 
(his own), which aptly illumine the many sides of 
ancient Greek democracy. The volume deserves a 
wide sale. 

C. A. Rosinson, JR. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Acta Muciorum. A Second Latin Reader. By 
Mima Maxey. ix, 143 pages, illustrated. Heath, 
Boston 1942 (Heath-Chicago Latin Sertes) $0.96 


This is a second-year Latin reader, as the author says 
in her foreword, designed to follow the first-year text- 
books of the series, A New Latin Primer, Cornelia, and 
Carolus et Maria. The daily life of the famous family 
of the Mucii forms the subject matter in forty chapters 
of a narrative in made Latin. This leads easily and 
gradually into twelve chapters of Caesar's Gallic War in 
simplified style, and finally into six and a half chapters 
of the text of the Civil War. Linking paragraphs in 
which the young Quintus Mucius reads and makes 


comments on the historic deeds of his contemporary, 
Julius Caesar, preserve a pleasing continuity. All the 
chapters with the exception of LII, LIX and LX ap- 
proximate a page in length. 

The Gallic War narrative deals with lively battle 
pieces from Book V. The death of Caesar’s two brave 
officers, Sabinus and Cotta, in the campaign against 
Ambiorix, the attack on the winter camp of Quintus 
Cicero and the exchange of letters between Caesar and 
Cicero, the rivalry between two of Cicero's men, Titus 
Pullo and Lucius Vorenus, the valorous deeds that 
proved them both worthy, and the winning of the day 
through Caesar’s successful strategy, all are stories well 
sialaialaieid to keep the attention a the young student 
whose course has been plotted by a stimulating teacher. 


The Civil War text from Books I, II and III is con- 
cerned with the siege and surrender of Marseilles. Here 
the student comes face to face with the unchanged text 
of Caesar after having had the advantage of handling 
the repetitious, well graduated matter of the preceding 
twelve chapters. eae too the selections are chosen for 
their interest, for without a doubt it was Dr. Maxey’s 
intention to challenge the attention of the young 
American by letting y read the story of an ancient 
sea fight (Book I, chapters 56-8 and Book II, chapters 

5-7) oni the tale of the two Gallic traitors (Book III, 
deepens 59-60). 


It would not be difficult to imagine the author trac- 
ing with her students resemblances and contrasts be- 
tween the naval tactics and the saboteur methods of 
Caesar's day with those of the present moment. 

The vocabulary provides for a review of 537 words of 
the first-year books and introduces g60 new words. 
These are found in chapter vocabularies, classed, as in 
and this ar- 
rangement is a distinct advantage to the young teacher. 


the first books, according to “density,” 


Taking nothing for granted, the author has added to 
the reading matter twenty-two and a half pages of 
forms and syntax. Sentences of the simplest type in 
both English and Latin illustrate the syntactical prin- 
ciples. Based upon these and closely allied to the narra- 
tive are twenty-three exercises for practice in prose 
composition. 


Right here this reviewer would offer a suggestion, if 
any pane be offered to the author of so complete a 
second-year book. The young teacher ordinarily does 
not drill enough. Might she give as her reason for this 
neglect that the a which her school supplies 
dare not offer many exercises? It seems that the tend- 
ency nowadays 1s to avail ourselves of the very attractive 
reading lessons of the new textbooks and to slight the 
“tools.” Are the makers of textbooks to blame? Do they 
give drill exercises enough emphasis? We experienced 
teachers know to our cost that reading pleasure is the 
result only of easy and prompt recognition of forms and 
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syntax. Please be old- fashioned enough, you makers of 
text books, to accentuate drill and more drill on forms 
and syntax! 

A list of prefixes and their effect on the meaning of 
verbs (a real treasure trove), suggested readings in Eng- 
lish, a general and a special proper-noun vocabulary 
complete this masterful and skillfully planned reader. 
The flexible cover and the few well chosen illustrations, 
a plan of the Roman house, and a map of northeastern 
Gaul are indeed assets. Most of us teachers, however, 
would like more illustrations. 

The crowning glory of this little book is the fact that 
all the reading matter as arranged has been found true 
and tried in her own Latin classes by a teacher who 
knows and attains high endeavor. As fine and splendid 
as she must be as a teacher of Latin, she is still greater 
as a teacher of boys and girls. 


SISTER MARIE-VICTOIRE 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


What Mean These Stones? The Significance of 
Archeology for Biblical Studies. By Mitrar Bur- 
ROWS. xvi, 306 pages, frontispiece, 58 figures, 2 maps 
on end papers. American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, New Haven 1941 $2.50 


The explorations and discoveries made in the past 
twenty-five years in the Near East have caused the ap- 
pearance of a number of books, some by scholars, others 
by amateurs, trying to prove or to disprove the validity 
of the Bible on the basis of these discoveries. The result 
has been a general confusion. The present volume in- 
tends to dispel this confusion. This is successfully ac- 
complished through a strict scientific procedure, in 
which cnsheninntes, inspirations and imaginary deduc- 
tions find no place, and through a very profound know- 
ledge of both the Bible and the archaeological remains. 
The purpose of the book, as is indicated by the sub- 
title, 1s to survey the contributions which archaeology 
has made to biblical studies and to determine their ef- 
fect on the value and significance of the Bible. By 
bringing together things which belong together, by 
establishing their relationships and clarifying their 
meanings, the author has achieved his purpose in a 
masterful way. 


His discussion of the aims of the Bible and of archae- 
ology, of the text and langugae of the Books, the papyn 
and the inscriptions uncovered, of the remains revealed 
thus far in biblical lands, of the religious and ethical 
backgrounds of these lands, and his lucid evaluation of 
sroblems, theories and solutions, place the whole study 
of the Bible in the light of archaeological discoveries on 
its proper foundation, and lead to fundamental conclu- 
sions which must underlie any future effort. To at- 
tempt to give all these conclusions will be impossible in 


the present review, but some of the most outstanding 
may be summarized with profit. 

Perhaps the greatest service which archaeology has 
rendered is that it has enabled us to see “the sacred 
story in its original setting in general history, not 
merely by tying it to a date here and there, but by 
relating it to the movements of peoples, the rise and 
fall ok nations and their mutual relationships, and the 
evolution of social institutions and civilization.” Equally 
important is its contribution to our understanding of 
ancient life which forms the background of biblical 
action. This, of course, helps us to understand the Bible 
better, and, after all, this is what we need. Contribu- 
tions to details are numerous. The clarification of ob- 
scure words and phrases, restoring here and there an 
original meaning obscured by scribal errors, establish- 
ing more accurate chronology of certain events, eluci- 
dating the religious practices of the Canaanites, solving 
topographical problems, are some of the many contribu- 
tions of archaeology to biblical studies. Perhaps we must 
emphasize the textual and linguistic evidence it pro- 
vides, because this evidence strengthens our confidence 
in the accuracy with which our texts, especially those 
of the New Testament, have been transmitted through 
the centuries. 

The reviewer will find very little to criticize or alter 
in this very stimulating work. Perhaps more illustrations 
«» accompany the descriptions of the remains, so ably 
yrouped and discussed, would have been desirable. I 
would like to place the arrival of the Philistines from 
the Minoan-Mycenaean world in Palestine long before 
1200 B.c., but this cannot be determined by personal 
predilection, and a more accurate date must await 
further discoveries. The burial of infants below the floor 
of houses may not “indicate a higher rate of infant 
mortality,” as accepted by the author (233); it seems 
to be a characteristic practice in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean lands in the Middle Bronze Age. Students of the 
Bible and of archaeology will be grateful to Dr. Burrows 
for his excellent and very opportune contribution to a 
most vital subject. 

GeorGE E. MYLonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Iris. A Reading List of Articles Selected from Classical 
Periodicals. By Wittiam R. HENNEs and RicHaRD 
E. ARNOLD. 144 pages planograph 1 in looseleaf bind- 


er. Saint Louis University Book Store, St. Louis 

1942 $1.70. 

A bibliography of 3652 contributions selected and 
assorted for their usefulness to students at or near the 
college level in Greek and Latin can be heartily made 
welcome. Eclectic, it cannot wholly suit every reader, 
but if it omits few of those papers usually used as 
college assignments and shows no pronounced over- 
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emphasis or bias, every reader from the youngest to the 
oldest can rely on it for more than one service. In 
recommending work to supplement a course, in pro- 
viding for seminar discussions, in making up a classical 
reading program, in guiding random interests of pupils, 
in refreshing the memory on subjects not regularly 
followed, in rounding out backgrounds of private 
studies, or in merely rescuing Nang limbo articles long 
ago enjoyed and pondered over, this neat and attractive 
compilation of two Jesuit scholars will inspire every 
user to invent his own peculiar uses. Its eighteen major 
classifications will invite use by students ‘ond teachers 
of ancient history and literature, although the instructor 
of art history will wish for a nineteenth. Its looseleaf 
manufacture and blank versos will invite individualiza- 
tion and ingenuity. Key letters and numbers make 
classroom assignments easy and economical. 


The arrangement has been chosen for library con- 
venience, which exempts it from both logic and whim. 
One reader will yearn for a compete and inexorable 
alphabetization, another will puzzle over incongruities 
of enumeration or lack of page numbers, but both will 
see, with the book in hand in a library, how aptly 
named it is. While they stumble and fret, the mist will 
dissolve, Iris will lead them through as delightful an 
excursion as our libraries afford, and the pot of gold 
will lie at their respective feet. 

Only nine publications are cited, and most of the 
articles bear dates within the twentieth century. One 
can think of any number of titles from The American 
Journal of Archacology that ought to be here, many 
from Hermathena, or instance, and several from Art 
and Archaeology or Vergilius, and one might on literary 
grounds demand some that The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Bookman, The Dial, Century, Harper's Monthly 
and the rest have published over the years. But this is 
only to say that the compilers had to find a limit some- 
where in the radiant trail of their eponymous goddess. 
The nine are, after all, those which English-speaking 
students like and most libraries supply. 

Articles are listed in order of their publication in the 
nine periodicals, themselves in the order of their found- 
ing. Every entry includes a complete title, the writer's 
name in full, initials and volume number of the pub- 
lication, and pages a qua and ad quam. Sometimes 
there are ten-word descriptions. The initials, deviating 
only an economical trifle from the Marouzeau itiined. 
are TAPA (or PAPA), AJP, CR, CJ, CP, CQ, CW, 
CB, and G&R. 

While the prefatory note, explaining the very judi- 
cious basis for the selection of entries and cataloguing, 
remarks that book reviews are included only ‘ ‘eke dun y 
take on the nature of articles,” the publishers of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY will be gratified to see that almost 
all the recent reviews cited are from its pages. A still 
higher proportion of CLASSICAL WEEKLY articles will be 


found. In truth, Iris has served another purpose already 
in the CLASSICAL WEEKLY office. Eager to see which 
of our recent reviews “take on the nature of articles” in 
the sight of skilled and impartial cataloguers, we made 
up a list of the 22 most recent to read again, and with 
them the five most recent articles (the list stops with 
August of 1941). To let another reader enjoy the same 
iridian tour, the list is offered here: 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY REVIEWS 

32.76-7. Naphtali Lewis reviewing Wallace, Taxation 
in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian 

32.90-1 Naphtali Lewis reviewing Cloché, Démos- 
thénes et la fin de la démocratie athénienne, and Jaeger, 
Demosthenes, the origin and growth of his policy 

32.93-4 Henry S. Scribner reviewing Bowra, Early 
Greek elegists 

32.104-6 Roy ¢ . Flickinger reviewing Mahr, The 
origin of the lle: tragic form 

32.114-5 Lionel Cohen reviewing Rodgers, Greek 
and Roman naval warfare 

32.117 Ortha L. Wilner reviewing Henry, Virgil 
and the Roman epic 

32.126-7 Nita L. Butler reviewing Wilson, The 
clothing of the ancient Romans 

32.128-g Bluma L. Trell reviewing Dow, Prytaneis 

32.136-7 H. T. Westbrook reviewing Hickman, 
Ghostly etiquette on the classical stage 

2.147-8 Meyer Reinhold reviewing Durry, Les 
adem prétoriennes 

32.150-1 George E. Zachariades reviewing Kern, Die 
Religion der Gow ‘chen, Volume 3, Von Platon bis 
Kaiser Julian 

32.162-3 L. Ingemann Highby reviewing Wood- 
house, Solon the utter 

32.221-2 Alice F. Braunlich reviewing Crossman, 
Plato today 

32.272-3 J. R. Mattingly reviewing Carbonara, La 
filosofia di Plotino 

32.274 Alice C. Ferguson reviewing Day, The 
origins of Latin love- clegy 

3315-7 M. B. Ogle reviewing dal Zotto, La Ciris, 
virgiliano esercizio di guaran dal Greco 

33-79-80 W. L. Carr reviewing Thomas, Recherches 
sur le subjonctif latin 

33-243-4 A. C. Johnson reviewing Stevenson, Ro- 
man provincial administration to the age of the An- 
tonines 

34.151-2 Howard Comfort reviewing Deutsch, The 
pattern of sound in Lucretius 

34.163-7 Naphtali Lewis reviewing Heichelheim, 
W irtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums 

34-257 H. V. Canter reviewing Reizenstein, Terenz 
als Dichter 
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CLASSICAL WEEKLY ARTICLES 

32.41-6 William C. McDermott, Augustus 

32.244-8 Roland G. Kent, Reconstructing the his- 
tory of a language 

32-291-3 Donald Armstrong, Caesar's art of war 

33-134-7 Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Hittite language 

32.194-9 George S. Lane, Tocharian 

There are lessons for CLASSICAL WEEKLY readers too 
in observing how the lists of iris show the emphasis of 
our studies and the neglected areas, the passing waves 
of interest, and the reflections of movements and events 
on scholarship. These lists form by themselves a good 
survey, almost a history, of American classical sthaline: 
ship, ‘whose course over the past seventy years has been 
determined by the names seen over and over in their 
pages. Again for readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY espe- 
cially, em is a touch appropriately symbolic in the 
fact that the last entry in Iris is the obituary (cw 
30.11-4) of the late Charles Knapp. 

J. S. 


The Rhetoric of Alcuin and Charlemagne. 
A Translation, with an Introduction, the Latin Text, 
and Notes, by Witpur SaMueLt Howell. x1, 175 
pages. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1941 
$3.50 
This volume contains the Latin text and the first 

English translation ever published of Alcuin’s work on 

rhetoric. There are also an Introduction, which discusses 

the subject, purpose, date, manuscripts, text, history, 
sources and educational values of the Rhetoric, and 
some ten pages of critical notes. 


For those not familiar with Alcuin and his Rhetoric, 
this book will serve as a handy and interesting introduc- 
tion; to others it brings an old frined in new ol useful 
form. 


Howell dates the work about 794, on the basis of the 
Letter to Angilbert and the opening passage of the 
Rhetoric, in wink reference is made to a recent journey 
of Alcuin to England. This date seems plausible, 
though some doubt may be expressed whether Alcuin 
refers to the time of composing the dialogue or to a 
fictitious day when it is supposed to have taken place. 

Of especial value is chapter III (8-22) dealing with 
the history of nat s Rigen ic in n both manuscript and 


great Siesinien had never edi: pains to list all avail- 
able manuscripts of the Rhetoric. To Manitius’ list of 
seven, Dr. Howell adds nineteen others widely dis- 
tributed in various libraries. This wide distribution ex- 
plains why ‘no editor of the Rhetoric has seen and used 
more than three codices’ (8). Dr. Howell is careful to 
state that while his list is intended to be exhaustive, 
there is a possibility of further finds. Particular praise 


is rightly given to the critical efforts of Halm, who by 
his use of Cicero’s De Inventione and Julius Victor's 
Ars Rhetorica, two treatises Alcuin excerpted, succeed- 
ed in freeing the text of conjectural matter (C. Halm, 
Rhetores Latini Minores, Leipzig 1863). While Halm’s 
text is so far the best, Howell with full justification 
postulates a text based on all manuscripts, for even 
Halm’s is based on only three. It is a pity that the 
present editor did not make the atte mpt to examine the 
whole problem in the light of the many manuscripts 
not used before, instead of basing his edition entirely on 
maa We may suppose that present world conditions 
made this task impossible. Chapter HI also includes a 
list of editions, with some discussion of the authority 
upon which each depends, and the manuscript to which 
each 1S most indebted. 

Dr. Howell adds as source material for Alcuin some 
slight influence from Cassiodorus and Isidore. He also 
points out that much of the material from Julius was 
taken by him from Cicero, so that the latter is re- 
sponsible for about 80% of the work. He discusses the 
extent to which Cicero and Victor are quoted, para- 
phrased and amended by Alcuin, and comes to the con- 
clusion that Alcuin found it necessary to abridge in 
order to popularize in an age that was busy restoring 
half-lost arts. 

There is considerable treatment of ancient ideas of 
dialectic and rhetoric; their differences and similarities, 
their educational values, and the related subjects which 
cach one includes. A careful and illuminating considera- 
tion of the Ciceronian Doctrine of Positions and its an- 
cient and modern parallels is added. The final conclusion 
reached as to the educational value of rhetoric is that 
as a procedure it gives tools to the student and that it 
also gives instruction in such subjects as the law in 
which its methods prove useful. This is illustrated by 
Alcuin’s treatment of law and of morals. 

The translation is clear, pleasant in style, and accur- 
ate. One might occasionally question the choice of 
words. Such " tenditions as ‘appropriate’ for honestis 
(37.1037, 134-5), and ‘beset’ for corrumpit (47. 1368, 
154-5) might have been improved, but their use is, 
after all, a matter of personal literary taste. 

The notes give source material from Cicero and 
others, and locate Alcuin’s literary illustrations (many 
of which are from the Bible). They also explain the 
choice of English words used to ‘translate technical 
rhetorical terms. The index is easy to use and complete. 

On the whole this book may be recommended both 
for reference and for enjoyment. Dr. Howell 1s to be 
commended for bringing to the public this means of 
becoming better acquainted with the educational treat- 
ise of the scholar and teacher who for years presided 
over Charlemagne’s palace school. 

Henrietta V. FRIEDMAN 
HUNTER COLLEGE 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy ot 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through LBibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
trom books and serials is at the rate oi 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereoi. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


WHaAtTMOoUGH, JosHuA. The Neural Basis of Lan- 
guage and the Problem of the “Root.” “There is no 
problem of the root except in semantic terms, but only 
the several problems of roots in specific languages or 
groups of languages. Even there it is often advantageous 
to distinguish between entities in respect of their se- 
mantic content as roots, and other entities in respect 
of their morphological and phonetic pattern as bases.” 
HSCPh 52 (1941) 125-37 (Charney ) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Arnason, H. H. The History of the Chalice of 
Antioch. ‘the so-called Chalice of Antioch was first 
published in 1916 by Dr. Gustave Eisen. In his initial 
article as well as in numerous subsequent publications 
Dr. Eisen made the most spectacular claims. The dec- 
orations of the cup, consisting of an openwork silver 
casing around a solid silver cup, purported to contain 
the earliest true portrait of Christ and the Apostles. 
‘the solid interior cup, possibly of earlier date, was 
claimed to be the original Holy Grail. The date of the 
completed chalice was placed before the end of the first 
century. For fifteen years after the initial publication 
the Chalice of Antioch commanded world-wide atten- 
tion. In spite of convincing arguments offered by more 
cautious archaeologists in favor of a much later date, 
Eisen’s original claims continued to sway the popular 
imagination. Mr. Arnason has reviewed the history of 
the controversy and applied wholesome and _ scholarly 
judgment to the problem. The issues which require 
clarification are (1) the authenticity of the chalice, 
(2) its provenance, and (3) its date. The authenticity 
of the chalice, though frequently questioned, is upheld 
by Mr. Arnason on scientific grounds. The provenance 
must remain in doubt, for in spite of the owner’s con- 
t ntion that it was discovered in a well in Antioch, other 
reports are conflicting, and reliable evidence is entirely 
lacking. The question of date is the most difficu’t as 
well as attractive problem for archaeologists. All man- 
ner of comparisons have been drawn between the orna- 
mentation on the chalice and works of art ranging 
throughout the first six Christian centuries. A large 
number of the comparisons are based upon similarity of 
style or technique. According to Mr. Arnason’s view, 
comnarative evidence points conclusively to a fourth- 
or fifth-century date. Comparisons based upon icono- 
graphy have created the greatest controversy, for many 
commentators have adduced apparent evidence to de- 
fend Fisen’s view that the figures on the chalice are 
early vortraits of Christ, the Apostles, and possibly the 
Evang-lists. Since no parallels exist to support the first- 
centurv hvpothesis, Mr. Arnason demonstrates that the 
iconography of the chotice is in keeping with a fourth- 
or fifth-century date. The simple explanation seems to 
escane notice, that to seek for authentic Christian por- 
traiture could never have developed under the shelter 


of Judaism. The transformation was not accomplished 
so soon as to produce such a developed work of first- 
century Christian art. Mr. Arnason is undoubtedly right 
in citing St. Augustine to show that Christian por- 
traiture is a later development and that the chalice con- 
forms with it. 
Biblical Archaeologist 1V (1941) 
50-64, V (1942) 10-6 
BronEER, Oscar. Hero Cults in the Corinthian Agora. 
Our information comes largely from the cult objects 
found in excavating. They indicate “that a hero, or a 
pair of heroes, were the objects of veneration.” The 
horse played an important part in the cult, which was 
eventualiy merged with the worship of Poseidon Hip- 
pios and Athena Hippia. III. 
Hespcria 11 (1942) 128-61 


—— The Thesmophorion in Athens. Its location 
was not in the neighborhood of the Pnyx, for no re- 
mains found there could possibly belong to it; but 
probably near the Eleusinion on the N.-W. slope of the 
Acropolis. “There is no need to look for a Thesmo- 
phorion as a separate temenos of Demeter. The Eleusin- 
ion with its temple of Demeter and Kore and of Trip- 
tolemos might weil have been called Thesmophorion in 
connection with the rites of the Thesmophoria. It is 
possible, however, that a certain part of the Eleusinion 
where the subterranean megara were situated was spe- 
cifically devoted to this function, and that this part was 
called Thesmophorion in a specific sense.” 

Hesperia 11 (1942) 250-74 (Durham) 

Comrort, Howarp. Arretine IVare by Perennius, 
from I:ingland, An Arretine bowl from London in the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. This and a fragment 
from Bicester in the Ashmolean Museum are “the first 
pieces of clearly Perennian work reported from 
Britain.” [1]. 

AJA 46 (1942) 90-2 (Walton) 

Davipson, Giabys R. A Hellenistic Deposit at Cor- 
inth. The deposit, dated by coins not later than the 
third quarter of the third century B.c., contained chiefly 
a large number of terracotta figurines and many terra- 
cotta votive shields. The most reasonable theory is that 
it formed the stock in trade of a shop. III. 

Hesperia 11 (1942) 105-27 (Durham) 


DinsMoor, WILLIAM BELL. Note on a Circular Monu- 
ment in the Corinthian Agora. A correction of an 
identification made by Broneer in his article “Hero 
Cults in the Corinthian Agora” published in Hesperia 
11 (1942) 128-61. 

Hesperia 11 (1942) 314-5 (Durham) 


Dow, STErLInG. The Aigaleos-Parnes Wall. By care- 
ful consideration of the campaigns in Attica against 
which such a defense wall might have been erected, as 
well as the nature of the wall itself, Dow concludes that 
it was built at the time of the campaign of Kleomenes, 
about 506 B.c. (Herodotus 5.74-75). Ill. 

Hesperia 11 (1942) 193-211 (Durham) 

Firson, F. V. Who are the Figures on the Chalice 
of Antioch? To the discussion of Mr. Arnason con- 
cerning the date of the Chalice of Antioch, Professor 
Fi'son makes a contribution based upon New Testament 
scholarship. He proves that Eisen’s identification of 
the figures on the chalice as writers of the New Testa- 
ment renders dating in the first century impossible. In 
the first century (1) the tradition of New Testament 
authorship was not established; (2) the writings them- 
se'ves were not complete; (3) the canon of the New 
Testament had not been set apart from other works. 


(F. FE. Upson) 


(Durham) 
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Professor Filson concludes that a date as late as the 
fourth century would make identification of the figures 


much more possible. 
Biblical Archaeologist V (1942) 1-10 (F. E. Upson) 


Forty-third General Meeting of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America held in Hartford, Conn., December 
29-31, 1941. Summaries of papers submitted by the 
authors. 

AJA 46 (1942) 119-25 (Walton) 

Ropinson, C. A., Jr. The Master of Olympia. A 
discussion of the importance of Sicilian patronage of 
art, and of the “Chalcidian” school in the Transitional 
Period. It is suggested that the Zeus of Artemisium is 
the work of Ageladas. 

AJA 46 (1942) 73-6 (Walton) 

Spitzer, DorEEN Canapay. Roman Relief Bowls 
from Corinth. Specimens of this type of bowl are 
more abundant at Corinth than anywhere else. Decora- 
tion, in impressionistic style, consists of a frieze of 
scenes in low mounded relief. The matrix for each 
scene was made separately, so that scenes may appear 
in various relative positions. Represented are labors of 
Herakles, battle scenes of Greeks versus Barbarians, 
Dionysiac scenes, hunting scenes. Date, based on in- 
formation derived chiefly from excavation evidence, lies 
between the middle of the second and the end of the 


third century A.D. IIl. 
Hesperia 11 (1942) 162-92 (Durham) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


3ONNER, CAMPBELL. A Tarsian Peculiarity (Dio 
Prus. Or. 33) with an Unnoticed Fragment of Porphyry. 
Evidence of writers from the second to the seventh 
centuries shows that the custom attributed by Dio to 
the Tarsians—some sort of snort—was persistently 
viewed with a disgust that verged upon horror, and 
that Dio’s censure was due to no mere personal preju- 
dice. A passage of Sophronius, which refers to the 
taboo sound, seems to contain a genuine fragment of 


Porphyry. 
(Walton) 


HThR 35 (1942) 1-11 

KriuckHorn, Crype. Myths and Rituals: A General 
Theory. Priority cannot be universally assumed for 
either myth or ritual, but the two do tend universally 
to be associated. K. attempts to show how they interact 
one on the other, citing specific examples from the 
Navaho culture. Both are symbolic procedures, one of 
actions, the other of words, and both seem to further 
the stability of society by “providing a cultural store- 
house of adjustive responses for individuals.” 
HThR 35 (1942) 45-79 (Walton) 


Nitsson, Martin P. A Note on the Epitaph of 
Terentius. The fact that the final words of the in- 
scription (HThR 34, p. 79) were painted, not incised, 
shows that it remained unfinished, and was therefore 
never transported to the cemetery. 


HThR 35 (1942) 81 (Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


LAWRENCE, L. A. and SypENHAM, E. A. On Roman 
plated coins. The earliest Greek plated coins date about 
500 B.c.; the earliest in India in the third century B.c. ; 
the first Roman plated coins date from 268 B.c. in 
Romano- Campanian issues and continue throughout re- 
publican times. Of 168 moneyers at Rome between 124 
and 37 p.c. the names of only four are missing on 


plated coins; the style of the plated coins is the same as 
that of pieces of true silver. Literary evidence exists 
to indicate that a certain number of “nummi mixti” 

were authorized by the government in each issue. Law- 
rence concludes then that plated coins represent parts 
of government issues and were not the work of private 
forgers. Sydenham believes that ‘“‘monetae falsae” refer 
to plated coins. M. Manius Gratidianus, praetor in 86 
and 82, devised a method of detecting false coins. The 
Lex Cornelia de falsis forbade the coating of copper 
coins with silver but it is not clear whether the prohibi- 
tion is aimed at forgers or regular officials of the mint. 
Because coins in St. Swithin’s hoard are all plated, S. 
considers them ancient forgeries. Against the conclu- 
sion that all plated coins are forgeries are (1) an un- 
broken series of plated coins from ca. 140 B.c. to im- 
perial times and (2) style and workmanship precisely 
similar to that of regular silver. 


NC 20 (1940) 190-202 


SUTHERLAND, C. H. V. A coin of Nero overstruck 
for Galba. A denarius of Nero overstruck for Galba 
of which a parallel for the period is unknown. Hitherto, 
effacement of an emperor’s portrait or type was con- 
fined to issues of bronze. This piece of Spanish mintage 
leads to the supposition that antipathy to Nero among 
Roman officials in Spain was strong enough to tempt 
Galba to provide himself early with coinage out of 
Nero’s pieces, contrary to general practice. 


NC 20 (1940) 265-6 


(Mosser) 


(Mosser) 





Roman Imperial coins in the Oxford Collec- 
tion. (II) Vespasian to Domitan. Continuation of the 
catalogue of major varieties of Roman imperial coins in 
the Ashmolean Museum not recorded in Mattingly and 
Sydenham’s Roman Imperial Coinage or Mattingly’s 
Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. Il. 


NC 20 (1940) 255-64 (Mosser) 


TOYNBEE, JocELYN M. C. A new bronze medaillon of 
Antonnius Pius. Publication of two bronze medaillons, 
a “framed” piece in the trade and one in Paris, which 
bear a common reverse but different obverses. The main 
interest of the pieces is the problem of identification of 
the nude male figure occupying the central position on 
the reverse. Miss T. identifies it as Apollo Néwos or 


Kapvetos. Ill. 


NC 20 (1940) 1-8 ( Mosser) 
Two new gold medaillons of the later Roman 
empire. Two unpublished medaillons in the collection 
of G. Mazzini. The portrait on one, a 4%4 solidus piece, 
bears resemblance to both Theodosius I and II. On the 
basis of an Arcadius piece in the Beistegui Collection 
with almost identical reverse, it is attributed to Theo- 
dosius I. Both pieces, it is concluded, were struck in 
honor of the celebration of the quinquennalia of Ar- 
cadius in 387. The second medaillon is the first yet 
known for Libius Severus. It is further unusual in its 
reverse “Constantinopolis” type, whose prototype is to 
be found on solidi and medaillons of Constantine I. No 
similar coin or medaillon type is known for any em- 
peror of the intervening 130-140 years. Yet the Con- 
stantinian model is rendered in typical mid-fifth-century 
style and is thus more credible as genuine than as a 
forgery. Only conjectures can be made to explain the 
use of the type by a western emperor who was never 
recognized by his eastern partner. III. 


NC 20 (1940) 9-23 





(Mosser) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
such bibliographical publications as reach this country, 
and from books received at the editorial offices. Prices 
have not been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristotle. The Student's Oxford Aristotle. Trans- 
lated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross. 
6 volumes. I Logic xix, 331 pages; II Natural Philo- 
sophy iii, 495 pages; III Psychology iii, 245 pages; IV 
Metaphysics iii, 322 pages; V Ethics iii, 241 pages; 
VI Politics and Poetics iii, 348 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1942 $7.50 (I $1.50; II $2; 
III $1; IV $1; V $1; VI $1.50) 

The Elegiae in Maecenatem, with Introduction, Text, 
Translation and Commentary by Mary CreciniA MILLER. 
174 pages. Privately printed, Philadelphia 1941 (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Dissertation) 

Philo. Cotson, F. H. Philo with an English Trans- 
lation in ten volumes. Volume IX. x, 547 pages. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge; Heinemann, Lon- 
don 1941 (Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 

Plato. CorNFrorp, Francis MAacDoNnaLp. The Repub- 
lic of Plato, translated with introduction and _ notes. 
383 pages. Oxford University Press, New York 1942 $3 

The Best Known Works of Plato, including the Re- 
public, the Symposium and many famous passages, 
translated by BENJAMIN JoweETY. 479 pages. Blue 
Ribbon Books, Garden City 1942 $1 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, edited 
by LoutsE Ropes Loomis. 511 pages, ill. W. J. Black, 


New York 1942 $1.39 
RicHarps, I. A. The Republic of Plato. A new 
version founded on Basic English. 218 pages. Norton, 


New York 1942 $2.50 

Seneca. ALEXANDER, WILLIAM Harpy.  Seneca’s 
Epistulae Morales: The Text Emended and Explained 
(XCIII-CXXIV). 42 pages. University of California 
Press, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1942 (University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 
12, No. 10) 

Servius. HACKEMANN, Louis F. 
Sources in the Commentary on the Georgics. 
pages. Privately printed, New York 1940 

Tacitus. Hapas, Mosks, ed. The Complete Works of 
Tacitus translated by Alfred John Church and William 
Jackson Brodribb. 798 pages. Modern Library, New 
York $0.95 

Theocritus. FONTENROSE, JoseEpH E. Varia Critica. 
8 pages. University of California Press, Berkeley & 
Los Angeles 1942 (University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology, Vol. 12, No. 11) 


Thucydides. Jones, H. S. and J. E. Powett. Thucy- 
dides’ Historiae. 2 volumes. Oxford University Press, 
London 1942 5/6 a volume 

VENISELOS, E. and DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. Thucy- 
dides Translated into Modern Greek. 2 volumes: xx, 
363, 304 pages. Oxford University Press, London 
1941 21s 

Virgil. FLetcHer, Frank. Virgil, Aeneid VI, Edited 
with Introduction and Commentary. xxxi, 111 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York 1941 $1.25 


Servius and His 


ix, 90 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


_ Paryskt, Marre. A Study of the Greek Loan Words 
in the Sahidic and Bohairic Dialects of the Coptic 


Language. iv, 313 pages. Privately printed, Ann Arbor 
1941 (University of Michigan Dissertation) 

SpeisEr, E. A. Introduction to Hurrian. xxx, 230 
pages. American Schools of Oriental Research, New 
Haven 1942 (ASR Annual, Vol. XX) $2.50 

STROHSCHEIN, ALFRED. Auffalligkeiten griechischer 
Vokal-und Diphthongschreibung in vorchristlicher Zeit. 
224 pages. Adler, Greifswald 1940 (Dissertation) 

PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 

Gray, J. GLenn. Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. viii, 104 
pages. King’s Crown Press, New York 1941 $1.50 

HamiLton, Epitu. Mythology. xiv, 497 pages, ill. 
Little, Brown, Boston 1941 $3.50 

Kiscu, Guripo. Sachsenspiegel and Bible. ix, 192 
pages. Notre Dame University, Notre Dame 1942 
(Notre Dame Publications in Mediaeval Studies, V) 

LANG, JoHN M. Breviarium VPhilosophorum. An 
anthology of Latin axioms and epigrams in Latin and 
English. 118 pages. Privately printed, New York 1942 


TEXTBOOKS 


Anthology of Greek Prose. Reproduced from the 
Teubner Florilegium Graecum collectum a Philologis 
Afranis. 54 pages. Privately printed, New York (Fred 
W. Householder, Columbia University 1942) 

DIAMOND, WiLFRID JosEpH. Church Latin and Your 
Missal. Liturgical Latin: A Simple Method of Learning 
the Latin of the Missal for Private Study and as a 
Class Text in High Schools, Novitiates, and Study 
Clubs. xvi, 346 pages. Benziger Brothers, New York 
1941 $2.50 

Rire, JoHN MERLE. Beginning Greek Book Based on 
the Gospel According to Mark. 119 pages. Lawrence 
Letter Service, New Concord, Ohio 1941 $2.25 

Maxty, Mima. Acta Muciorum. A Second Latin 
Reader. ix, 143 pages, ill. Heath, Boston 1942 (Heath- 
Chicago Latin Series) $0.96 

Scott, Harry FLETCHER and ANNABEL Horn, Latin, 
300k I. Second edition. 448 pages, ill. Scott, Fores- 
man, Chicago 1942 $1.60 

SPILMAN, MIGNONETTE. 
88 pages. Lithoprinted. 
1941 $2.25 


Medical Latin and Greek. 
Author, Salt Lake City, Utah 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by a 
Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Volume LII, with an index of authors and 
subjects, Volumes I-L. 159 pages, 4 figures, 10 plates. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1941 $2 


ScHUYLER, WintiAM M., Ed. The American Year 
300k: A Record of Events and Progress, Year 1941. 
xxv, 1054 pages. Nelson, New York 1942 $8.50 

Latin Literature (J. W. Spaeth, Jr.) 896-900; Greek 
Literature (W. S. Messer) 900-4; Semitic Languages and 
Literatures (A. Jeffery) 904-7; Indo-European Linguistics 
(G. S. Lane) 907-10; Archaeology (D. F. Brown) 913-6 

THroop, GeorcE R. and others. Studies in Honor of 
Frederick W. Shipley by his Colleagues. xi, 314 pages, 
frontispiece. Washington University, St. Louis 1942 $3 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philo- 


logical Association Edited by T. Ropgert S. BroucHon. 
vill, 460, cii pages. Lancaster Press, Lancaster 1942 
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